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subject "will unquestionably find its choisest field in group studies;" 
but they will not fail to appreciate the friendly counsel and criticism 
of the anthropologist. The critic's own definition of his subject 
should go a long way toward the affiliation which he desires. ' ' The 
science of human variation, both in man and in his activities, ' ' would 
seem to stand in fairly close and fairly definite relations to the science 
of mind ; in relations at least as close and as definite as anthropology 
now sustains to the two groups of biological and social sciences with 
which it shares at once its "comparative method" and certain of its 
major problems. For the time being, such substantial works as 
Levy-Bruhl's Les fonctions mentales dans les societes inferieures 
and Wundt's compendious Volkerpsychologie unmistakably affirm 
a common interest and clearly call for concordant endeavor. 

Madison Bentley. 
University of Illinois. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Complete Works: Plotinus. Tr. by Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie. 

4 vols. Platonist Press, Alpine, N. J. 

Dr. Guthrie has here given us what professes to be the first com- 
plete translation of Plotinus into English. Whatever one may think 
of the value of the Plotinian metaphysics, it must be confessed that 
such a publication ought to be a great event in philosophical scholar- 
ship in America. For now the student who has had practically 
nothing in English except the Select Works by Thomas Taylor, pub- 
lished in 1817 in London, and later reprinted for the Bohn Library, 
the scattered books translated by Stephen McKenna, and the frag- 
mentary translations of Dr. Fuller in Bakewell's Source Book, has 
all the works put into fairly clear and intelligible English and 
arranged not in the more or less arbitrary order assigned them by 
Porphyry, but in the order in which they were written. This may 
be a mixed blessing, for all references to the Enneads are after all to 
the Porphyrian numbering, which Dr. Guthrie has been considerate 
enough to preserve at one side, and one could see the grouping 
which Plotinus 's most distinguished pupil thought most appropriate. 
Still it gives one a certain insight into the development of the 
thoughts of the master of Neo-Platonism as he saw fit to write them 
down, in the latter part of his life. 

The volumes in which Dr. Guthrie presents his work are con- 
venient in size and not badly printed, although an occasional mis- 
print serves to annoy the reader, if not to bewilder him. Yet the 
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translator assures his readers that he realizes the book is not perfect, 
and begs them to be charitable "in view of the stupendousness of 
the undertaking, in which he could get practically no assistance of 
any kind, and also in view of the almost insuperable difficulties of 
his own career" (Foreword, Vol. I., p. 2). 

It is extraordinary to find that Dr. Guthrie could get practically 
no assistance. Students of Plotinus are by no means overcrowding 
the study halls, but they are fairly numerous and not at all un- 
friendly. There was always the author of The Problem of Evil in 
Plotinus, in America, who has been called upon on one or two other 
occasions to give assistance; there was Professor Picavet of the 
College de Prance and of the Sorbonne, who has devoted a great 
part of his long life to the establishment of Plotinus 's reputation 
as the real master of the medieval philosophies, and who would have 
been only too delighted to feel that someone in the United States 
was sufficiently interested in his favorite topic to attempt a trans- 
lation of the Enneads. And there were always the classic transla- 
tions. There was the translation of Ficino, reprinted in the Creuzer- 
Duebner text as published by Didot, which Dr. Guthrie certainly 
knows as he has made use of its numbering in his translation of 
Enn. III., viii (Vol. II., p. 531). There was the translation of 
Mueller in German and of Bouillet 1 in French. 

Now when a scholar makes a translation of a standard work, 
it is only to be expected that he compare what he has done with 
what others have done, that he see wherein he differ from them, 
and wherein he gain support from them. When the work in ques- 
tion is notoriously difficult and obscure, when the text is rough and 
uncouth, when there exists no complete commentary on it and no 
index to its words, it is almost a duty to consult the works of other 
scholars for help and guidance. But Dr. Guthrie scarcely admits a 
knowledge of other work on his author except that of Drews. And 
yet his translation is due to the efforts of one man alone, the French 
savant, Bouillet, whose translation of Plotinus has been the source 
of Dr. Guthrie's without any acknowledgment whatsoever. 

It is the purpose of this notice to prove that Dr. Guthrie has 
simply presented to the American philosophical public a word-for- 
word translation of Bouillet, except in one book, the original of 
which may be or may not be Plotinus 's text itself. It is not our 
purpose to make a satisfactory review of the translation as a whole. 
Dr. Guthrie had the right to make whatever kind of translation he 
desired ; but honesty would have compelled him to admit the source 
of what he was translating. 

i M-N. Bouillet : Les Enneades de Plotin, Paris, 1857, 3 vol. 
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To prove our point we shall give a few examples of the follow- 
ing sort: 

(a) Comparison of a passage selected at random from Bouillet 
and from Guthrie, to show their typically intimate relation. 

(&) Comparison of a passage selected at random from Guthrie 
and Puller, 2 to show their relative difference, and to show that the 
supposed similarity between Guthrie and Bouillet is not accidental. 

(c) Comparison of texts from Guthrie and St.-Hilaire to show 
their difference. 

(d) Incorporation in Guthrie's text of material inserted in 
Bouillet 's text for purposes of explanation; these passages of course 
do not exist in the Greek. 

(e) Relegation to foot-notes by Guthrie of explanatory material 
printed in brackets by Bouillet. 

(/) Incorporation in Guthrie's text of what is in footnotes in 
Bouillet. 

(g) Comparison of texts of Guthrie, Bouillet, and the Greek 
original, where Bouillet has expanded expressions from the Greek 
or inserted new expressions and Guthrie has preserved them. 

(h) Comparison of texts from Bouillet and Guthrie as an in- 
stance of what does not seem to have been a translation from the 
French. 

(a) The Intimate Relation between Guthrie and Bouillet 

1. Ennead, IV., iii, 26. 

Bouillet (Vol. II., p. 315 f.) : "Si les deux elements qui composent 
Guthrie (Vol. II., p. 430 f) : "If the two elements which compose 

V animal concourent a Facte de la sensation, la sensation est com- 
the animal share in the act of sensation, the sensation is com- 

mune a I'ame et au corps, comme les actes de percer, de tisser. 
mon to the soul and the body, such as the acts of piercing or weaving. 

Ainsi, dans la sensation, l'ame joue le role d 'artisan et le 
Thus in sensation, the soul plays the part of the workman, and the 

corps celui d 'instrument: le corps eprouve la passion ( Trao-xa) et 
body that of his tool; the body undergoes the experience, and 
sert de messager a 1 'ame ; 1 'ame percoit 1 'impression ( tvjiwi? ) 
serves as messenger to the soul; the soul perceives the impression 

produite dans le corps ou par le corps ; ou bien encore elle porte un 
produced in the body, or by the body; or she forms a 

jugement ( k/oi<t« ) sur la passion qu 'il a eprouvee. 
judgment about the experience she has undergone. 

2 Dr. B. A. G. Fuller, in Bakewell 's Source Boole. 
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II en resulte que la sensation est une operation commune a l'ame et 
Consequently sensation is an operation common to the soul and 

au corps. 

body. 

"II n'en saurait etre de meme de la memoire, 
' ' This could not be the state of affairs with memory, 

par laquelle l'ame, ayant deja. par la sensation pereu 
by which the soul, having already through sensation perceived 

1 'impression produite dans le corps, la conserve ou la laisse echapper. 
the impression produced in the body, preserves it, or dismisses it. 

On pretendra peut-etre que la memoire aussi est commune a l'ame 
It might be claimed that memory also is common to the soul 

et au corps, parce que sa bonte depend de notre 
and body, because its efficiency depends on the adjustments of the 

complexion. Nous repondrons que le corps peut entraver ou non 
bodies. No doubt the body can hinder or promote 

l'exerciee de la memoire, sans que cette faculte cesse d'etre propre 
the exercise of memory, without this faculty ceasing to be peculiar 

a l'ame. Comment essaiera-t-on de prouver que le souvenir des 
to the soul. How shall we try to prove that the memory of 

connaissanees acquires par 1 'etude appartient au compose et non a 
knowledge acquired by study, belongs to the compound, and not to 

l'ame seule? Si V animal est le compose de l'ame et du corps, 
the soul alone ? If the organism be the composite of soul and body, 

en ce sens qu'il est une troisieme chose engendree par leur union, il 
in the sense that it is some third object begotten by their union, it 

sera absurde de dire qu'il n'est ni l'ame, ni le corps. En effet, il 
will be absurd to say that it is neither soul nor body. Indeed, it 

ne saurait etre une chose differente de l'ame et du corps, ni si 
could not be anything different from the soul and body, neither if 

l'ame et le corps sont transformes dans le compose dont 
the soul and body were transformed into the composite of which 

ils sont les elements, ni s'ils forment un mixte, de telle sorte que l'ame 
they are the elements, nor if they formed a mixture, so that the soul 

ne soit plus qu'en puissance dans 1 'animal; meme dans ce cas, 
would be no more than potentially in the organism. Even in this case, 
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c'est encore l'ame, et l'ame seule qui se souviendrait. Ainsi, dans 
it is still the soul, and the soul alone, that would remember. Thus in 

un melange de miel et de vin, si l'on sent quelque douceur, c'est 
a mixture of honey and wine, it is the honey alone that should 

au miel seul qu'il faut l'attribuer." 

be credited with any sweetness that may be tasted." 

Now no one can read these two texts so placed on the page and 
not be struck by their similarity. It is not enough to say that they 
naturally would be similar coming from the same original, for there 
are a few expressions which are peculiar to these two renderings of 
the Greek and not to others. One could point to the rendering of 
virrjptrovvTos as "serves as messenger to the soul" (sert de messager 
a, l'ame), although any phrase which would indicate service would 
do. One might point to the use of the third personal feminine pro- 
noun with soul for its antecedent. But clearer cases are coming. This 
random selection is simply to serve as a sample of the average rela- 
tion between the two texts. 

Let us now compare two English translations by Fuller and 
Guthrie, to show that they are by no means the same even though 
they both are translations from the same text, and to throw added 
light on the fact that the similarity between Bouillet and Guthrie is 
not accidental. We are limited in our choice of texts to those we 
have at hand, which are — on Dr. Puller's part — simply the texts 
he has translated for Professor Bakewell. 

(5) Comparison of Passages Selected from Fuller and Guthrie 
1. Ennead, V., ix, 5. 

Fuller (Bakewell, Source Book, p. 357) : "It is necessary to 
understand then by intellect, if we are to attach any true signifi- 
cance to the name, not the potential intellect, or the intellectual 
knowledge developed out of ignorance. Did we, we should have to 
seek for yet another intellect prior to this. By intellect we are to 
understand that which is intellect in aetu, and eternally. But if 
its thought be not imported from without, when it thinks anything 
it must itself be the occasion of its thought, and when it is possessed 
of any object be the occasion of that possession. But if it be the 
occasion and source of its thought, it will itself be the object of its 
thought. For were its essence one thing, and the object of its 
thought another, its essence would not be an intelligible object, etc." 

Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 107) : "Taking it in the genuine sense, Intel- 
ligence is not only potential, arriving at being intelligent after 
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having been unintelligent — for otherwise, we would be forced to 
seek out some still higher principle — but is in actualization, and is 
eternal. As it is intelligent by itself, it is by itself that it thinks 
what it thinks, and that it possesses what is (sic) possesses. Now 
since it thinks of itself and by itself, it itself is what it thinks. If 
we could distinguish between its exitsence (sic) and its thought, 
its 'being' would be unintelligent; it would be potential, not in 
actualization. Thought, therefore, must not be separated from its 
object, although, from sense-objects, we have become accustomed 
to conceive of intelligible entities as distinct from each other. ' ' 

Reading this, one recognizes the similarity of thought, but no 
one would be so bold as to accuse either of these translators of being 
influenced by the other. For the manner of expression is entirely 
different. The sentence structure is not the same, the use by one 
of the scholastic expression in actu, and by the other of in actualiza- 
tion, shows a difference, in a measure, in habits of thinking. But 
as soon as one sees the French, one has no doubt whatsoever of the 
origin of Guthrie's phraseology and sentence structure. Bouillet 
begins, and to save space we give only his beginning (Vol. III., p. 
137) : "L 'Intelligence, pour prendre ce mot dans son vrai sens, 
n'est pas seulement en puissance, n 'arrive pas a etre intelligente 
apres avoir ete inintelligente (sinon, nous serions obliges de chercher 
encore un autre principe superieur a elle) ; elle est en acte, elle est 
eternelle, etc., etc." The very parentheses are retained by Guthrie. 

But, one might ask, maybe any French text would show similar 
peculiarities, and similar resemblance to Guthrie's. Even though 
another English translation might- be different, another French 
translation might be like it. This is, of course, rather an imaginary 
objection, but it is interesting to see how different Guthrie is from 
St.-Hilaire, for example, whose text is at hand. 

(c) Guthrie and Saint-Hilaire 

Ennead, II., viii, 1. 

St.-Hilaire (De I'Ecole d'Alexandrie, p. 199) : "Pourquoi les 
choses eloignees semblent-elles plus petites? Pourquoi, tout ecartees 
qu'elles sont les unes des autres, paraissent-elles se toucher? Pour- 
quoi les choses rapprochees nous semblent-elles aussi grandes qu 'elles 
le sont reellement, et n 'avoir entre elles que la distance qu'elles ont 
vraiement? 

"Les choses eloignees semblent rapetissees parce que la lumiere 
se comprime suivant la vue, et se reduit a la dimension de la 
pupille. Plus la matiere de l'objet visible est eloignee, plus 1 'image 
nous en arrive comme isolee de l'objet; c'est en quelque sorte une 
image de sa quantite et de sa qualite, qui nous parvient, etc." 
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Guthrie (Vol. III., p. 680) : "What is the cause that when dis- 
tant visible objects seem smaller, and that, though separated by a 
great space, they seem to be close to each other, while if close, 
we see them in their true size, and their true distance? The 
cause of objects seeming smaller at a distance might be that 
light needs to be focused near the eye, and to be accommodated to 
the size of the pupils ; that the greater the distance of the matter of 
the visible object, the more does its form seem to separate from it 
during its transit to the eyes ; and that, as there is a form of quan- 
tity as well as of quality, it is the reason (or form) of the latter, etc." 

But turn to Bouillet and one finds no such dissimilarity. "We 
find (Vol. I., p. 250), "D'ou vient que, dans 1'eloignement, les 
objets visibles paraissent plus petits, et que, bien que separes par 
un grand espace, ils semfolent etre voisins, tandis que, s'ils sont pres 
de nous, nous les voyons avec leur vraie grandeur et leur vraie 
distance ? 

"Si les objets paraissent plus petits dans 1'eloignement, est-ce 
parce que la lumiere demande a etre rassemblee vers l'oeil et accom- 
mode a la grandeur de la prunelle, etc. etc." We can stop here, 
for this much shows the similarity which we are trying to show. 
It should be noted in passing that Guthrie often translates Bouillet 's 
rhetorical questions by the English potential. One must not be led 
astray by that, however. 

(d) Incorporation in Guthrie's Text op Material Inserted 

in Bouillet's for Purposes op Explanation, which 

Material Does Not Exist in Plotinus 

1. Ennead, V., iv, 2. 

Bouillet (Vol. III., p. 67) : "Mais, outre cet Intelligible (indenti- 
que a 1 'Intelligence) il y a un autre Intelligible (1 'Intelligible 
supreme, le Premier)." 

Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 136) : "But besides this intelligible (entity, 
namely intelligence), there is another (higher) intelligible (the 
supreme Intelligible, the First)." 

2. Ennead, IV., ix, 3. 

Bouillet (Vol. II., p. 499) : ". . . on trouve que la sensation n'est 
pas semblahle dans toutes les parties, (c'est-a-dire dans toutes les 
ames particulieres), que la raison n'est pas dans le Tout (mais dans 
certaines ames seulement) ..." 

Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 143) : ". . . we find that sensation is not 
similar in all its parts (that is, in all the individual souls) ; that 
reason is not in all (but in certain souls exclusively) ..." 
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3. Ennead, II., iv, 11. 

Bouillet (Vol. I., p. 212) : After the account of a supposed objec- 
tion by an Aristotelian: "... (Voici la reponse que nous ferons a 
cette objection) ..." 

Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 210) : ". . . (Our answer to the above ob- 
jection is this) ..." 

4. Ennead, III., ix, 1. 

After an opening paragraph on one of the implications of the 
Platonic doctrine of the relation of the Ideas to the Intelligence, 
Bouillet adds (Vol. II., p. 239) : " (II nest pas necessaire d'admettre 
cette consequence.) " Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 220) parallels this bracket 
with "(This consequence is not necessary.)" 

These are only a few examples of what is common to almost 
every page of Guthrie and Bouillet. Though they seem to skip 
about in the Enneads, it must not be forgotten that the order of 
the Enneads is not the order of Guthrie's translation. It is safe to 
say that Guthrie always preserves explanatory parentheses from 
Bouillet. Needless to say these parentheses do not exist in the 
Greek text. 

Sometimes Guthrie does not leave these explanatory brackets 
in the body of the text but relegates them to footnotes. Let us have 
some examples of this practise. 

(e) Relegation to Foot-notes by Guthrie of Explanatory 
Material Printed in Brackets by Bouillet 

1. Ennead, IV., viii, 2. 

Bouillet (Vol. II., p. 479) : "Le Demiurge (qui est l'Ame uni- 
verselle) ..." 

Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 121) : "Does the Demiurge . . ." (Footnote: 
"The Creator, who is the universal Soul"). 

2. Ennead, VI., ix, 8. 

Bouillet (Vol. III., p. 556) : "Les corps ne peuvent s'unir entre 
eux (parce qu'ils ne se laissent pas penetrer) ..." 

Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 164) : "Bodies can not unite mutually ..." 
(Footnote: "Because they do not allow of mutual penetration.") 

3. Ennead, V., i, 1. 

Bouillet (Vol. III., p. 3) : ". . . le desir de n' appartenir qu'a 
elles-memes (c'est a. dire le desir qui a conduit les ames a, se separer 
primitivement de Dieu et a. s'unir aux corps)." 
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Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 173) : ". . . the desire to belong to none but 
themselves." (Footnote: "That is the desire which leads souls to 
separate themselves primitively from the divinity and to unite them- 
selves to bodies.") 

4. Ennead, II., v, 3. 

Bouillet (Vol. I., p. 230) : "Ainsi, dans le monde intelligible, il 
y a des choses qui sont ou ne sont pas en puissance. Mais l'ame est 
la puissance de ces choses (la puissance de produire et non la 
puissance de devenir ces choses." This is followed by a footnote 
referring to Aristotle, Metaph., X., 2. 

Guthrie (Vol. II., p. 346) : "Thus in the intelligible world there 
are things which exist, or do not exist potentially. But the soul is 
the potentiality of these things." The brackets of Bouillet here 
again appear as a footnote: "That is, their producing potentiality, 
and not the potentiality of becoming these things as thought Ari&- 
totle, Met., X., 2." 

Now just as Guthrie sometimes put Bouillet 's brackets into foot- 
notes so he also sometimes puts Bouillet 's footnotes into brackets, 
incorporating them in the text as explanatory matter. 

(/) Incorporation in Guthrie's Text of Bouillet's Footnotes 

1. Ennead, II., v, 1. 

Bouillet (Vol. I., p. 223) : The opening words of this book are, 
"On dit que telle chose est en puissance, que telle chose est en acte." 
Bouillet then gives a note explaining that the "on" is Aristotle. 

Guthrie (Vol. II., p.' 341) : "(Aristotle) spoke of (things) exist- 
ing 'potentially' etc." 

2. Ennead, V., iv, 4. 

Bouillet (Vol. III., p. 136) : "Qu'on ne croie pas, comme le font 
quelques-uns ..." These "quelques-uns" are then explained thus 
in a footnote, "Creuzer pense que Plotin designe ici Anaxagore ou 
Democrite. Nous croyons qu'il s'agit des Stoi'ciens, parce que notre 
auteur les refute par les memes arguments dans VEnneade, IV., liv. 
vii, § 8, no. 14; t. II., p. 457-459." 

Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 106) : "The Stoics are wrong in thinking ..." 
Then footnote, "Stoics, see iv, 7, 8." It should be remarked in 
passing that Guthrie does not bracket "Stoics," apparently being 
so convinced of the truth of Bouillet's opinion that he felt that 
Plotinus himself should have included the name in his text. 

3. Ennead, II., iv, 1. 

Bouillet (Vol. I., p. 195) : "La matiere est un sujet ..." Foot- 
note: "Le sujet, c'est ce dont tout le reste est attribut, ce qui n'est 
attribut de rien. (Aristote, Metaphysique, VII., 3.) " 
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Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 197) : "Matter is a substrate (or subject) 
underlying nature, as thought Aristotle." Footnote: "(Met. VII., 
3.)" Again, as in example 2 above, "as thought Aristotle" is not 
bracketed. 

4. Ibid. 

Bouillet (Vol. I., p. 196) : "D'autres admettent que la matiere 
est incorporelle." Footnote after "D'autres," "Les Pythagoriciens 
les Platoniciens, les Peripacteticiens. ' ' 

Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 198) : "Others (Pythagoreans, Platonists, 
and Aristotelians) insist that matter is incorporeal." 

5. Ennead, III., ix, 2. 

Bouillet (Vol. II., p. 241) : "La totalite d'une science se divise 
en propositions particulieres, etc., etc." Footnote: "Porphyre 
attribue cette comparaison a Nicolas de Damas. Voy. Des Facultes 
de VAme, t. I., p. xcii. Voy. aussi L'Enneade, IV., liv. ix, no. 5." 

Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 222): "(As Nicholas of Damascus) used 
to say, the totality of a science is divided into particular propo- 
sitions ..." 

6. Ennead, III., iv, 1. 

Bouillet (Vol. II., p. 88) translated the Greek wrooracr« by "hy- 
postase" with a footnote saying, "Ficin rend ce mot par subsidens 
actus (acte substantiel)." 

Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 233) says: "... ('hypostases,' substantial 
acts, or) forms of existence ..." with no note whatsoever, although 
"substantial act" is hardly an English phrase which means very 
much to a modern reader. 

As one will see very readily most of these footnotes of Bouillet 
which have been incorporated into the body of Guthrie's text are 
the attributing of certain opinions to certain people or groups of 
people. Where Bouillet has an opinion about the authorities to 
whom they should be attributed, Guthrie shares that opinion. And 
in one instance, at least, where Bouillet is not sure, Guthrie shares 
the uncertainty. In this same third Ennead, Book IV., Chapter 3, 
Bouillet translates, "Qu'est done notre demon? . . . (Bst-ce la 
puissance qui agit principalement en nous comme le croient quel- 
ques-uns?)" And Guthrie parallels this with (Vol. I., p. 235), 
"What then is our guardian? ... (Is it the power which acts prin- 
cipally in us as some people think?) " The bracket of course is not 
in the Greek, though in both French and the English, but why does 
not Guthrie know who the people are, who think an opinion which 
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he does not hesitate to put into the body of his text? Bouillet, un- 
fortunately, does not give him a clue. 

These instances in themselves, when one sees them repeated on 
one page after another, force one to the conclusion to which the 
writer has been forced. But there are still other types of passage 
which show Guthrie's reliance on Bouillet perhaps more convinc- 
ingly. 

It is well known how compact Greek is and how a translation 
must often expand into a phrase what is only a word or two in the 
original. This, of course, occurs in all translation, from no matter 
what language. But when two translaters use exactly the same ex- 
pressions as expansions of a few words in Greek, one need not hesi- 
tate to see in the resemblance something which is not a mere coin- 
cidence. 

(g) Comparison of Texts op Bouillet, Guthrie, and the Greek 
Original where the Translations Show Expansions op Ex- 
pressions and Insertions op New Expressions 

1. Ennead, VI., iv, 6. 

Bouillet (Vol. III., p. 317) : "Pourquoi (si l'Ame universelle 
possede la grandeur que nous lui attribuons) ne s 'approche-t-elle 
pas d'un autre corps (que de celui qu'elle anime, c'est-a-dire d'un 
corps parti culier.) ?" 

Guthrie (Vol. II., p. 294) : "Why (if the universal Soul possess 
the magnitude here attributed to her) does she not approach some 
other body (than that which she animates; that is, some individual 
body)?" 

Greek (Creuzer-Duebner text): Ti'ow ovk iw aAAo (tS>/mi Zpxtrai; 

2. Ennead, IV., ix, 5. 

Bouillet (Vol. II., p. 502) : "Ces verites excitent notre incredulite, 
parce qu'ici-bas notre raison est faible et qu'elle est obscurcie par le 
corps. Dans le monde intelligible, au contraire, toutes les verites 
sont claires et chacune en particulier est evidente." 

Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 146) : "These truths excite our incredulity, 
because here below our reason is weak, and it is confused by the body. 
In the intelligible world, however, all the verities are clear, and each 
is evident, by itself." 

Greek (Creuzer-Duebner text) : 'AAAA ravra 8ia rrjv fnxtripav aaOevetav 

dirtcrreiTat, koi Sia to <t<u/mi iTruTKOTtlrou.' inti 8k <f>ava rravra, koX ecaorov. 

To how many people would it occur to translate ravra by "these 
truths" when it says "these things" — which, by the way, is Dr. 
Fuller's translation? To whom would it seem natural, at first blush, 
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to translate rqv ^furipav aaOevtiav "the weakness of our reason," when 
all Plotinus says is, "our want of strength," "our feebleness"? To 
whom would the inevitable translation of airiordTeu seem to be "excite 
our incredulity," when the Greek means primitively "to be dis- 
trusted"? How does Guthrie get "all these verities" out of uwra 
without inspiration, and "each is evident by itself" out of a mere 
ooiotov, when all he had before him was, "But in the intelligible world 
(if you wish, for «V«) each and everything is clear"? 

But in all fairness to Dr. Guthrie there is one book in his four 
volumes, one out of fifty-four, which one can not say positively was 
translated from Bouillet's French. In order to show what the writer 
has considered fair evidence of independence on his part, let us give 
a short passage comparing Bouillet and Guthrie in this book. 

(h) Comparison of Texts from Guthrie and Bouillet where 
there Seems to Have Been No Direct Relation 

Ennead, I., ii, 1. 

Bouillet (Vol. I., p. 51) : "Puisque le mal regne ici-bas et domine 
inevitablement en ce monde, et puisque Tame veut fuir le mal, il 
faut fuir d 'ici-bas. Mais quel en est le moyen? C'est, dit Platon, 
de nous rendre semblables a Dieu. Or nous y reussirons en nous 
formant a la justice, a la saintete, a la sagesse, et en general 
a la vertu." 

Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 256) : "Man must flee from (this world) 
here below (for two reasons) : because it is the nature of the soul to 
flee from evil, and because inevitable evil prevails and dominates 
this world here below. What is this flight (and how can we accom- 
plish it) ? (Plato) tells us it consists in "being assimilated to divin- 
ity." This then can be accomplished by judiciously conforming to 
justice, and holiness ; in short, by virtue. ' ' 

If this is our standard of independence, no one can maintain, 
against our final judgment, that we have been too severe in attrib- 
uting a lack of independence to the other passages which we have 
cited herein. We are willing to admit that this one book may be 
Guthrie's own translation, simply because there are a number of 
passages as dissimilar in structure, if not always in wording, to their 
equivalent in Bouillet as the above. 

But when one passes from the first chapter of the book to the 
second, one notices the old streak showing up again. 

Bouillet (lb., p. 54): "Examinons d'abord les vertus par les- 
quelles nous devenons semblables a Dieu, et cherchons quel genre 
d'identite il y a entre 1'image qui dans notre ame constitue la vertu 
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et le principe qui dans 1 'Intelligence supreme est 1 'archetype de la 
vertu sans etre la vertu. II y a deux especes de ressemblance : l'une 
exige l'identite de nature entre les choses qui sont semblables entre 
elles, comme le sont celles qui procedent d'un meme principe; 
etc., etc." 

Guthrie (lb., p. 258 f.) : "Let us first examine the virtues by 
which we are assimilated to the divinity, and let us study the iden- 
tity between our soul-image which constitutes virtue, and the su- 
preme Intelligence's principle which, without being virtue, is its 
archetype. There are two kinds of resemblance: the first entails 
such identity of nature as exists when both similar things proceed 
from a same principle; etc., etc." 

Yet, as we have said, we are willing to grant that this one book 
may have been translated in fair independence from Bouillet's text. 
But for the rest of Dr. Guthrie's translation, as far as we have ex- 
amined it, and we have gone through it almost word for word, there 
is no passage which does not bear every mark of having been made 
not merely with the guidance of Bouillet's twenty years of toil, but 
with the calm and deliberate lifting of every illuminating phrase, 
every thoughtful and painstaking expression, every emendation and 
suggestion of emendation which served his purpose. And whereas 
Bouillet, with that true humility of the real scholar, pays every 
tribute even to so slight an aid as Thomas Taylor's, Dr. Guthrie 
makes little mention of any other work on Plotinus except that of 
Drews, and then only to find fault with it. 

In the first three volumes of this translation there are about five 
or six references to Bouillet's work in the footnotes, which indicate 
that the author was acquainted with the French original. In the 
fourth volume his knowledge of Bouillet is more openly admitted, 
for (p. 1214) he reproduces in a table the numbering of Bouillet's 
edition of Prophyry's Theory of the Intelligibles. He says in a note 
that he follows the numbering of Bouillet ' ' because the other orders 
differ anyway, and because this is the one that Porphyry introduced 
into the works of Plotinos." But it is noticeable that Bouillet him- 
self translates this work, and again Guthrie follows him almost as 
closely as he does in the Enneads. 

Of the value of the Plotinic Studies, as Dr. Guthrie calls them, 
we shall not speak here, since our sole interest has been to invite the 
attention of the philosophical reading public to the genesis of the 
translation itself. No criticism is here made of Dr. Guthrie because 
he has translated from the French instead of from the Greek ; he had 
a perfectly good right to do so if he so chose and the result would 
have been worth having. But to have done so and then to have ad- 
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vertised it as the first English translation, with no acknowledgment, 
is too much for honest scholars to stomach. 

The first real translation of the Enneads into English is yet to 
be made. 

George Boas. 

University op California. 



JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. Novem- 
ber-December, 1919. La volonte, la liberie, et la certitude d'apres 
Renouvier (pp. 685-704) (A suivre) : 0. Hamelin. -"Volition is 
that characteristic of certain phenomena of consciousness, which 
makes them seem capable of not having appeared, though all condi- 
tions had remained the same." Thus volition is by definition free. 
Using this criterion, Renouvier denies volitional character to all 
physical movements, and to all conscious states which seem to arise 
spontaneously, like hallucinations and dreams. Only those states of 
consciousness which are characterized by effort, and which seem 
motivated or reflective, can be called volitional and free. H. Hame- 
lin criticizes narrowing the meaning of the term volitional to em- 
brace so limited a class of mental phenomena. Les derniers progres 
de la physique (pp. 705-738) : L. Weber. -The following subjects 
are discussed: (1) the theory of relativity, (2) the theory of quanta, 
(3) spectrum analysis of X-rays and the light which it throws on 
crystal structure, (4) the re-interpretation of the Table of Elements 
on the basis of research into radioactivity. Both the relativity and 
the quanta theories are far from being demonstrated, but the evi- 
dence for each is drawn from many different branches of physics, 
and gives eloquent testimony to the ideal unity of the science. Both 
theories, moreover, suggest a description of the world, which departs 
still more radically than the old atomism from naive empirical views. 
A bibliography supplements the account. La psychologie de Ribot 
et la pensee contemporaine (pp. 739-763): R. Lenoir. -Ribot 's 
work is examined as a reaction against the traditional ideational 
psychology. "The identification of consciousness with that immedi- 
ate feeling which we have of ourselves, a study of sensibility which 
is not accompanied by a like study of intelligence, can contribute to 
breaking English associationalism by introducing a dynamic point 
of view, and can clarify the psychological study of movements. But 
it is at the price of some confusion in general psychology. And it 
seems that Ribot undoes little by little the work of Auguste Comte 



